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choice quality of his own work suggests a query. Pencraft connotes 
all the " literary " qualities — the freedom and security of literature, 
the sense which pervades it of not being cramped by limitations of 
space or daunted by the shortness of life, the impression it gives of 
peace in the midst of intense effort, of solidity and worth underlying 
brilliancy. It connotes, too, the deliberate organization and build- 
ing-up of ideas of fitness and fineness — ideas which choose as their 
vehicles the spacious, well-adorned sentence, the palatial paragraph, 
or the comely, well-balanced forms of literary architecture that in 
their simplicity suggest the reposeful grace of the Parthenon. And 
all these arise out of the literary mood, and are interpreted by it. 
The query, then, is, whether it is not the literary mood, rather than 
the literary craft, that is being called into question in these later 
days. Wisely or not, we are subjecting not only religion and phil- 
osophy, but literature as well, to a pragmatic test. We are prone to 
distrust all moods that we cannot carry with us into the current of 
life. And the difficulty of maintaining the literary mood, the 
evanescence of the mood which pencraft engenders, perhaps in some 
measure explains the false connotation that has grown up around the 
term " literary " and the prevalence in modern writings of a certain 
raw actuality. 



The Hungry Stones. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

There can be little doubt that as a poet Tagore appeals to the 
poetically minded in this country very nearly if not quite as strongly 
as he does to lovers of poetry in India. The question whether or 
not he really appeals to Americans as a story-teller is more diffi- 
cult to answer; yet this is a question that the reader of Tagore 'a 
recently published volume of short stories, The Hungry Stones, is 
fairly compelled to consider. These stories are, if the word may 
be pardoned, more Tagoreish than any of the author's previous 
writings. Although they resemble the conventional short story 
more closely in form than Tagore's poetry resembles the ordinary 
poem, they differ more widely in spirit from the sort of thing to 
which we have been accustomed than do the most mystical of the 
poems. 

In general we desire that a story should have a certain definite- 
ness of purpose — that it should have unity not only of atmosphere 
but of intention. The purpose indeed may be almost anything, from 
mere amusement to philosophical instruction, but we must be able 
to grasp it. In Tagore's stories, however, there is a kind of fluidity 
which baffles this desire. The author, one feels, does not know or care 
whether the story he is relating is romance or realism or merely a 
nursery tale. 

The title story, " The Hungry Stones," is a tale of supernatural 
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experience. A government employe quartered in an old palace 
finds himself surrounded by invisible ghosts which lure him back 
to the past with all its luxuries and glories. One expects a story 
of gruesome fascination, with perhaps at the end some hint of a 
plausible explanation. Instead, the story turns to sheer poetry; 
it revels in the most brilliant and colorful descriptions of the invis- 
ible — of what the hero dreamed or felt but did not see. This is 
very charming, but the plausibility of the story is sacrificed; the 
tale, as a tale, ceases to thrill. The reader no longer cares what 
finally became of the person who underwent these odd experiences. 
The oddity, indeed, has been obliterated ; for in the world of poetry 
Buch things are not strange; they are perfectly natural. And then 
the appended explanation loses all impressiveness. The stones ex- 
posed to human passion for long years in the dim past have become 
esurient or, as it were, radio-active. Such a thesis barely hinted at 
might half convince ; baldly stated, it fails to impress. 

A story which illustrates the same uncertainty of effect is ' ' Liv- 
ing or Dead." The plot of this tale is one that any story writer 
would recognize as having extraordinary possibilities. A woman 
supposed to be dead, but really in a state of suspended animation, 
is carried to the burning ground. During the absence of the bearers, 
who have gone in search of wood, she revives. She has not the least 
doubt that she is now a ghost, and during a sequence of quite normal 
experiences which follows, she still retains this belief. At last she 
returns to the house in which she had lived. The family shrink 
from her in fear as from a spirit. Then, to prove that she is alive, 
she drowns herself in a well. The story ought to have a tremen- 
dous effect. If it does not, it is because one cannot decide whether 
the tale is a bit of realism, a narrative of something that actually 
happened or that easily might happen, or a mere study in the grue- 
some and the grotesque. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to condemn any story simply 
on the ground that it does not conform to conventional standards, 
yet one may hazard the guess that because of a certain fluidity in his 
conception of the short story, Tagore will not permanently appeal 
as a story-writer to American readers. 



The Pleasures op an Absentee Landlord, and Other Essays. 
By Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 

It is a fault of many modern essayists that they are a little too 
fond of exciting interest by sacrificing perspicuity. It is often 
more difficult to anticipate the conclusion of an essay than to fore- 
see the ending of a detective story. Like Launcelot in his cart, the 
reader with much jolting makes little progress, and sometimes he 
feels that he is fortunate if he does not find, like the passengers in 



